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WHIMSEY 
By Esther Freshman 


Fluff clouds sailing up above me 
In a sea of blue, 

How Id love to put my f inger 
Right through one of you/ 
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“T’HERE, that should bring 

customers,’’ exclaimed Don- 
ald Lawson as he laid down his 
paintbrush and examined his 
work with an air of satisfaction. 
It was a huge white signboard 
with black letters a foot tall 
which read, ‘‘Eat at the Play- 
house.’? He was proud of it be- 
cause he had made it, every bit, 
himself. 

‘“‘Say, Pat,’’ he continued, 
‘‘that looks pretty good, doesn’t 

His sister, Patricia Ann, 
looked up from the book she was 
reading. It was ‘‘Little Wom- 
en,’’ and she disliked stopping 
even for a moment. She exam- 
ined her brother’s work care- 
fully. 

‘“That’s a queer-looking ‘s’ in 
house,’’ she said. ‘‘It’s tall 
enough to be a eapital.’’ 

‘That letter is too big,’’ ad- 
mitted Donald, with a hurt look, 
‘but it’s hard to make. By the 
time I put in both curves it was 
too tall. I wasn’t working for 
beauty. I wanted something 
that people could read; that’s 
all.’’ 


THE CAFE AT DIAMOND 


BAR RANCH 


This story by MARY ABICAIL NELSON 


proves that accidents 
are sometimes 


blessings in disguise 


° 
Pat examined 
her brother’s 
work 
carefully 
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your sign is just fine!”’ 
laughed Patricia. ‘‘I’m sure that 
Miss Brown would say it’s very 
nice work for a fifth-grade boy. 
But, Don, you said that it looked 
‘pretty good.’ You know, that’s 
baby talk.”’ 

‘*You think you’re grown-up be- 
cause you’re older than I am, and 
are in the sixth grade,”’ retorted 
Donald, ‘‘but I’m big enough to 
know that we must both work if we 
make a success of this business.”’ 

Don!’’ replied Patricia, 
‘‘vou surely know I want to help. 
Why, we just must succeed! Think 
what it will mean to Mother. I can 
cook, but I couldn’t paint a sign, 
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no matter how 
hard I tried.”’ 

‘‘The idea was 
yours, Pat,’’ an- 
swered Donald 
as the smile came 
back to his sun- 
shiny face. ‘‘We 
are about even 
now, I think. While this sign 
dries, let’s go find José. He prom- 
ised to help us move the play- 
house.”’ 

Donald and Patricia Ann Law- 
son lived on a big ranch in New 
Mexico. The Old Trails Highway 
ran through their ranch. Many a 
time Donald had helped José re- 

pair the cattle guards at the 

crossings. 

Their home was a pretty white 
bungalow not far from this high- 
way. To reach the house one 
passed through an arched gate- 
way on which was the name 
‘‘Diamond Bar Ranch.”’ 

They still talked about the 
long trip to the ranch, three years 
before, from their old home in 
New York. Father had built a 
little house on wheels, which they 
had fastened on behind the ear. 
There was room enough in it for 
two to sleep and for Mother to 
cook the meals, but they had 
spent most of the time in the car 
with Father. 

They had had a wonderful 
time on the ranch the first sum- 
mer. Patricia and Donald loved 
to play near the road and to 
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watch the cars hurry by on their 
long trip across the country. Some- 
times the license plates showed 
Florida, sometimes Maine, and 
sometimes California. Patricia 
said it was like studying geog- 
raphy. 

Donald liked best to see the cars 
come down the big hill. It was fun 
to see them creep over the top and 
then feel their way down around 
the turns on the switchback. He 
could not understand why it was 
called a hill. He was sure it was 
big enough for a mountain. 

But this summer Patricia and 
Mother and Donald were lonely. 
Daddy was gone. He was back in 
New York working in the office he 
had left three years before. The 
three had been glad to have him go, 
though, because they hoped that 
his salary would save the big ranch 
and the pretty home that was so 
dear to them. 

Mother was managing the ranch 
alone now, and she spent many 
long hours at her desk in the office. 
Prices were so low that even with 
the money that Daddy sent home 
there were more bills than she 
could pay. 

As Donald and Patricia hurried 
away in search of José they were 
still talking about their new ad- 
venture. 

**Wouldn’t it be wonderful if we 
could make money enough so that 
Mother could spend a whole month 
at the seashore with Aunt Alice ?’’ 
exclaimed Patricia. ‘‘It’s so hot 


here on the ranch in the summer.’’ 

“Oh, Pat, just think! There 
will be the big Track and Field 
Meet there this summer, too.”’ 
Donald’s blue eyes shone. ‘‘The 
rowing crew from Cornell, Daddy’s 
school, will be there.’’ 

‘*Ves,’? interrupted Patricia, 


They found José in the barn 


‘‘and it’s international. College 
athletes from all over the world 
will enter it.’’ 

‘*You remember,’’ reminded 
Donald, ‘‘Aunt Alice said in her 
letter that Mother must be sure to 
come, because Cousin Henry was 
coming all the way from England 
to enter.”’ 

‘“‘We must make more than 
enough to pay for her ticket,’’ add- 
ed Patricia. ‘‘Mother is pretty 
and not a bit old. She must have 
some new clothes for her trip to 
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the city to make it perfect.’’ 

‘‘Mother is pretty even in her 
old clothes,’’ insisted Donald. ‘‘ Did 
you know, Pat, that she answered 
that letter yesterday ?”’ 

‘*No. Did she, really ?’’ 

““Yes, and I know what she 
wrote, because I asked her. She 
told Aunt Alice that she couldn’t 
come this summer because money 
was too scarce on the ranch. Did 


“Little calf, he no want to drink.” 


you tell her about our plans for 
serving lunches ?”’ 

*“Yes, and she said she would 
help us get started. But I didn’t 
tell her why we wanted the money.”’ 

They found José in the barn 
feeding a tiny red-and-white calf 
that had strayed away from its 
mother. José looked up and smiled 
when the children entered. ‘Little 
calf, he no want to drink,’’ he 
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said. ‘‘I think he no hungry now.”’ 

José was a Mexican herder who 
was too old to ride any more. He 
kept busy, however, doing odd jobs 
about the ranch. The children 
were as fond of José as he was of 
them. It was he who had helped 
them with the playhouse the sum- 
mer before. The playhouse was 
the same little house that Father 
had built on the trailer. They had 
left it on the wheels so that they 
could move it without any trouble. 

José and Donald had built a 
porch on one side with real steps 
leading from it. They had screened 
this porch and the windows. Then 
they had painted it green and 
white, and Patricia had put up 
white curtains at the windows. 
Mother had given them four old 
chairs and a little table, which they 
had painted green and white. Many 
a time that summer they had 
lunched with Mother on the ve- 
randa of this playhouse. 

It was this house that had given 
Patricia the idea for serving 
lunches to tourists. ‘‘We are 
bound to sueceed,’’ she reasoned, 
‘because thousands of cars will go 
by this summer on their way to 
the coast.”’ 

As soon as he finished feeding 
the lost calf José brought the horses 
from the barn and hitched them to 
the house. They moved it close be- 
side the road, just outside the gate. 
Then Donald put up the big sign 
which read, ‘‘Eat at the Play- 
house.”’ 
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‘“*You sell coffee?’’ inquired 
José. 

‘*Ves,’? answered Patricia, 
‘‘coffee and doughnuts. Mother 
has taught me to make the 
most wonderful doughnuts.”’ 

‘*You sell meelk too,’’ sug- 
gested José. ‘‘Boy and girl, 
they no drink coffee. I meelk 
nother cow maybe.’’ 

‘“That’s a good idea, José,”’ 
said Donald. ‘‘We must have 
milk as well as coffee and dough- 
nuts.”’ 

By nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing the ‘‘Playhouse Café’’ was 
open for business. The gasoline 
stove that they used on picnics was 
lighted. A kettle of hot water was 
ready for the coffee. Mother had 
lent the pretty green-and-white 
dishes. 

In his white cap and jacket Don- 
ald looked like a real cook. Pa- 
tricia Ann was charming in her 
white dress with green cap and 
apron. 

They never forgot their first cus- 
tomer. He arrived about ten that 
morning, parked his car, and came 
up the steps laughing. ‘‘ Playhouse 
Café,’’ he said. ‘‘ Well, well, well! 
That’s a name J never heard be- 
fore. How’s business?”’ 

‘We don’t know yet,’’ said Pa- 
tricia. ‘‘We just opened this 
morning.”’ 

serve drip coffee,” ex- 
plained Donald as he measured the 
hot water. “It’s a little more 
trouble, but it’s better.’’ 


‘*Good business principle, young 
man,’’ said the stranger. ‘‘ Always 
give the public the best if you want 
to build up a good business.”’ 

The Playhouse Café was a suc- 
cess from the first. Slowly the 
dimes and quarters grew into dol* 
lars, which were put away in the 
safe in Mother’s office. Most of 
their patrons, after they had 
seen the owners, ordered more 
doughnuts and another cup of 
coffee. 

‘‘There’s almost enough for the 
ticket, Pat,’’ whispered Donald, as 
he finished counting the money on 
the morning of the accident. He 
took out the change for the day and 
locked the safe carefully. 

‘‘And there are six whole days 
left before she needs to start,’’ said 
Patricia. ‘‘With business as good 
as it has been the last week, that 
means a pretty new suit for 
Mother.”’ 

Over at the Café Donald put his 
money in order, while his sister 
lighted the stove and filled the ket- 
tle with water. Then they went 
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out on the cool veranda to watch 


the cars come over the hill. Mr. 
Johnson, who managed the service 
station across the road, called out 
a cheery ‘‘Good morning.”’ 

‘‘Help me remember to turn out 
the fire as soon as the water boils,”’’ 
said Patricia. ‘‘It’s going to be 
another hot day.”’ 

‘*But think how cool it will be at 
the beach,’’ replied Donald, still 
thinking of his mother’s vacation. 
‘*T wonder what Cousin Henry is 
like. I never knew any people 
from England.’’ 

‘*Why, they’re just like us, Don. 
Mother lived in England when she 
was a little girl.’’ 

“‘T forgot about that,’’ admitted 
Donald. ‘‘ Don’t you wish we could 
go with Mother?”’ 

‘*Yes, of course I do; but she 
needs the vacation, and we don’t.”’ 

‘*Ves, I know that. Look, Pat! 
Just look at that car!”’ 

They both saw the big car when 
it started down the grade. ‘‘It’s 
going too fast for that road,’’ said 
Donald. 
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‘‘Look at it come!’’ ex- 
claimed Patricia. ‘‘Some- 
thing’s sure to happen.”’ 

‘‘Something has happened. 
They’ve lost control of the ear. 
They’ll never make it,’’ gasped 
Donald. 

Patricia covered her face 
with her hands. ‘‘I just can’t 
watch it,’’ she cried. ‘‘They’ll 
all be killed.’’ 

Sober-faced, Donald gazed 
as if fascinated. ‘‘In such a hurry, 
they tried to come down in high,”’ 
he muttered, ‘‘and their brakes 
wouldn’t hold.”’ 

Somehow the car made the turns, 
but when it reached the steep, 
straight incline that was nearest 
the Café, it shot forward at tre- 
mendous speed. 

‘‘Run inside, Pat,’’ screamed 
Donald. ‘‘It’s going to hit.’’ The 
car skidded, and plunged from one 
side of the road to the other. It 
almost missed the Playhouse, but 
not quite. One end of the bumper 
caught the steps of the porch. 
When car and house struck the 
fence the wires snapped like 
threads, and the two moving ob- 
jects taxied off across the pasture 
like airplanes. However, they soon 
came to a stop on the level ground. 
Fortunately no one was injured, 
but the poor little house was a ruin. 
Except for a punctured tire, a bent 
bumper, and burned out brakes, 
the car was not damaged. 

Mr. Johnson came running over 
to offer his help. Mother had gone 
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to town, and José was mending 
fences on the other side of the 
ranch. 

Donald looked at the wreck of 
the neat little house, and his chin 
trembled. ‘‘Why didn’t you go 
into low gear when you started 
down that hill?’’ he asked. 

The driver, a tall, blond young 
man, seemed very much ashamed. 
‘*Really, I don’t know,”’ he said. 
‘“‘It was stupid of me not to do 
that; very stupid.’’ 

His companion was a big man 
with gray hair and a sympathetic 
face. ‘‘We are ina great hurry,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and perhaps the young 
man doesn’t know much about your 
mountains.”’ 

Mr. Johnson and the driver 
started at once to repair the ear, 
while the gray-haired man stayed 
with Donald and Patricia. 

‘We may as well go up to the 
house,’’? said Patricia hospitably. 
‘‘There’s no use in staying out here 
any longer.”’ 

Almost the whole morning they 
sat on the porch and talked. 

“‘Tt’s a good thing that no one 
was hurt,’’ said the stranger. 

‘**T guess your friend isn’t a very 
good driver,’”’ said Patricia. 

‘‘Anyway,’’ said Donald, ‘‘it 
spoiled our business, which has 


‘been very good lately.”’ 


“‘And it’s just about spoiled 
Mother’s vacation,’? put in Pa- 
tricia. 

“There won’t be any new clothes 
now,’’ said Donald soberly. ‘‘ Moth- 
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“IT know Cousin Henry will think yow’re 
pretty.” 


er’s pretty and she needs some 
pretty new clothes, like other 
people.”’ 

Before they realized it, the 
stranger knew the whole story. 
‘*We haven’t told Mother,’’ said 
Patricia. ‘‘We meant to surprise 
her.”’ 

‘‘She was going to see our cousin 
from England who is to take part 
in the big track meet,’? added 
Donald. 

‘“‘That’s strange,’’ said their 
guest. ‘‘The young man who was 
driving the car is from England, 
and he is to take part in the games. 
Of course,’’ he added, ‘‘there are 
many young men from England 
who enter the contests.”’ 

Just then Mr. Johnson came to 
announce that the car was ready. 
The driver was with him. 

‘*T have made arrangements with 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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The Sea Cave’s Secret 


By MARY COOK 


WHAT THE STORY TOLD LAST MONTH 

Larry Hammond has been missing for 
three days. Larry had come to spend his 
vacation with his twin cousins, Jack and 
Betty Clayton, their parents, and Ross How- 
ard, a friend, at the Clayton’s seashore cot- 
tage. That same afternoon Larry and 
Bill, the family dog, went off together 
and have not been seen since. 

A search is started. Jack and Betty 
and Howard decide to do some search- 
ing of their own. On top of-the cliffs, 
near their favorite picnic grounds, 
they hear the sound of a dog howling. 
Peering over the cliff they see an 
opening in a ledge of rock about half- 
way down the cliff. They obtain two 
heavy anchor ropes and a lantern and 
descend to the opening. 

The morning Larry and Bill wan- 
der away, they find an old trail de- 
scending from the cliffs to the water’s 
edge. They scramble down to the 
water, and Larry notices the unusu- 
ally low tide. Bill, the dog, chases 
some sea gulls into a low opening in 
the rocky cliff. Larry decides to fol- 
low the dog, thinking he has plenty of 
time to get back to dry land before 
the tide turns. Groping his 
way through a dark tunnel, he 
comes out into an immense 
cave, slightly above sea level 
and faintly lighted by an 
opening high above him. 

Planning to return later, 
Larry goes back through the 
tunnel only to find the low 


“Smoke always 
goes straight up 
in still air,” 
Larry reasoned 
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Larry tries to find 
his way out 


entrance filled with water. Larry is not a 

good swimmer, and he knows that he should 

not brave the heavy undertow by swimming 

out through the entrance. Keeping his 

presence of mind, he makes a fire of dry 

seaweed and spends the night in the big 
cave, waiting for the morning’s low 
tide. Early next morning he waits at 
the entrance for the tide to go out. 
Suddenly he realizes that the waves 
are coming back higher, and that it 
may be a long time before there is 
another tide as low as the one by 
which he entered. Larry screams 
with terror. 


Chapter Three 


LARRY knew that every- 
thing depended on his self- 
control. No matter what hap- 
pened, he must not let himself 
become frightened again. 
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‘*We can’t get out that way,’’ he 
said, ‘‘perhaps not for a long time. 
But we won’t give up. Come on, 
Bill. We’ll go back inside for the 
night and start a fire, and we’ll find 
another way out tomorrow. Come 
on, Bill,’’ he repeated, a bit crossly. 
‘‘Come on back into the big room. 
It’s cold out here.”’ 

Bill did not come when spoken to. 
He was watching something in one 
of the deep pools of water. Larry 
looked to see what it was. It was 
fish—silvery little fish, dozens of 
them, washed in by the high waves 
of the night before. 

‘‘Sardines!’’? exclaimed Larry. 
He disliked the thought of destroy- 
ing the fish. Meat had never been a 
part of his diet at home. His aunt 
believed that vegetables, nuts, milk, 
and fruit were all that growing boys 
and girls needed. But he had had no 
food now for two days and was be- 
ginning to feel weak. He filled his 
hat with the tiny fish and returned 
to the place where he had built his 
fire the night before. Between the 
stones he kindled a fire and soon 
had his fish roasting. Bill would 
not wait for his fish to roast. He 
ate his share raw. 

The warm food made Larry feel 
better. He had not realized that he 
was so hungry. ‘‘It looks pretty 
bad, though, Bill,’’ he said as he 
crept into his seaweed bed for the 
night. ‘‘The tides will be higher 
now for a long time; but you found 
us something to eat. Perhaps you 
can find a way out of here.”’ 
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Holding onto 
first one slip- 
pery rock and 
then another, 
he finally 
reached the 
lower level 


Again the sunlight, streaming 
into the cave through the opening 
in the roof, awakened the sleeping 
boy. Bill was already awake, but 
as usual he kept watch over his 
master. 

Larry prepared a breakfast of 
the tiny fish, not forgetting to give 
Bill his share. After he had eaten 
he began to plan his escape. 

A narrow passageway, not much 
wider than the one through which 
he had entered the cave, led off to 
the right. A faint noise, like the 
sound of distant breakers, came 
through the opening. 

‘*We’ll explore this tunnel first, 
Bill,’? Larry said. ‘‘Listen! that 
sounds like the roar of the surf. 
This probably leads to another way 
out.’? The two started bravely into 
the dark, fearful place, but they 
had to go very slowly. The tunnel 
curved and curved and the floor 
led first up, then down. After they 
had gone a short distance, Larry 
stopped. ‘‘We must have a light!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘This is the darkest, 
crookedest place I was ever in.”’ 

They retraced their steps to the 
place from which they had started. 
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How good the dim light in the big 
cavern seemed after the darkness 
of the tunnel! 

The coals of fire still glowed red. 
Larry coaxed them back to life.and 
lighted one end of a long stick of 
driftwood. ‘‘This will make a 
pretty good torch,’’ he thought. 
‘* After this, I’ll carry a flash light.’’ 

By the light of the torch they got 
along better. The passage grew 
gradually wider, but the floor was 
filled with deep holes over which 
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they had to scramble. After a while 
Larry noticed that the ground was 
more nearly level and that a tiny 
stream of water ran down the cen- 
ter of it. ‘‘It’s the same spring 
that disappeared beneath the rocks 
back there,’’ he thought. 


One thing encouraged him, gave 
him strength to keep on. The 
farther he went the louder grew the 
faint roar that sounded so much 
like breakers. He was troubled, 
though, because the way was much 
longer than he had expected and 
his torch was burning down very 
rapidly. 

He was glad he could hear the 
distant roar so plainly now; it re- 
lieved the terrible silence. He went 
on, more encouraged than ever, but 
as they rounded a sharp curve, Bill 
who was leading, stopped suddenly 
and began to whine. 


Larry held his torch high above 
his head, so that it lighted the way 
before him. He found that the 
floor dropped suddenly down, al- 
most straight, for perhaps fifteen 
or twenty feet. The sound of 
breakers was distant no longer. It 
was a decided roar. Besides, be- 
yond all doubt, there was light in 
the tunnel below them. 


Larry soon realized that he faced 
a difficult problem. He might be 
able to let himself down by hajding 
onto the rocks that extended out- 
ward, but he would need both hands 
and both feet. He could not carry 
his torch and get down. 
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“Tt won’t burn much longer any- 
way, Bill,’? he decided; ‘‘and I 
don’t expect to come back this 
way.’’ He fastened the torch be- 
neath a stone so that it lighted the 
way down. ‘‘It isn’t far,’’ he rea- 
soned, ‘‘and I am used to elimb- 
ing.’”? With a skill that he did not 
know he possessed, holding onto 
first one slippery rock and then an- 
other, he finally reached the lower 
level. There was surely light there, 
but it was very dim. 

Bill refused to come. He lay 
down beside the flickering torch 
and prepared to wait for the return 
of his master. 

Larry hurried on as fast as he 
could safely go. Suddenly he 
found himself in another great 
room somewhat like the one he had 
first entered, but it was too dark to 
tell much about it. What light 
there was, was the strange green- 
ish light that filters through shal- 
low water. 

The light seemed to come up 


“Tt looks pretty 
bad, though, 
Bill.” 
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from a great bowl-shaped hole in 
the floor at one side of the huge 
room. Larry advanced cautiously 
and looked down. ‘‘So this was 
what I heard instead of roaring 
breakers!’’ he exclaimed in dismay. 
The water rushed into the great 
bowl from an opening in the rock 
far below him. It came with such 
force that it formed a regular 
whirlpool, dashing its spray up. 
Completely discouraged, Larry 
sat down and covered his face with 
his hands. He had felt sure that 
this would prove to be a way out. 
Must he go back all that long, 
crooked way in the dark? Must he 
climb those slippery rocks to the 
higher level? Suppose he did go 
back. Was he any better off there? 
After a while he began to think 
more clearly. Of course, he must 
go back to Bill. Bill would never 
desert him. Besides, there was 


fish to eat and seaweed to burn and 
sunlight that came through the hole 
in the roof. 
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All at once he stood up and 
started back. He found the torch 
burned out, but Bill scented his 
coming and greeted him with glad 
barks of welcome. 

It took Larry a long time to 
climb up those few feet, feeling 
about for slippery rocks to cling to 
in the darkness, but at last he stood 
once more on the higher level. 
‘‘Come on, Bill,’’ he said, glad for 
even a dog to talk to. ‘“‘I’ve an- 
other plan to try before night.”’ 

Larry took a good firm hold of 
Bill’s collar. With his other hand 
stretched out before him to avoid 
hitting the crooked walls, they 
started back. The darkness was 
complete; there was not a ray of 
light anywhere. Larry soon real- 
ized that Bill knew where to go bet- 
ter than he did, so he let the dog 
lead the way. 

The great white room with its 
beautiful glistening columns looked 
very good to them when they en- 
tered it again. At least there was 
light there. Larry was slightly 
lame because he had bruised his 
knee on the way back. 

‘‘Smoke always goes straight up 
in still air,’’ Larry reasoned, as he 
started piling seaweed directly be- 
neath the opening in the roof of 
the cave. ‘‘If the smoke goes out 
that hole, some one may see it.”’ 

He started the fire, but this plan 
too was doomed to failure. The 
roof was too high. The smoke rose 
part way, and then a current of air 
carried it off in another direction. 
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Because there was nothing else 
to do, he began to call for help. 
How the sound echoed in the great 
room! He called and called until 
he could eall no longer. It was then 
that Bill started barking. 

When the third morning came, 
Larry almost gave up hope of being 
rescued. He was not hungry, but 
the bruised knee was very painful. 
His supply of seaweed was almost 
gone, and the nights were cold. 

He felt that it was useless to try 
to call for help any longer, but 
faithful Bill once more started his 
barking, sometimes ending it in a 
weird howl. Tired and almost 
hopeless, Larry piled the remaining 
seaweed and crept into it. 

He must have been sound asleep 
when he thought he heard some one 
call Bill’s name. Was he dream- 
ing? He sat up and rubbed his 
eyes. Was there something hang- 
ing from the opening in the roof? 
It looked like a rope, but it reached 
only part way down. Could it be . 
possible that some one was coming 
down it? Then he saw a light 
slowly descending. Somebody was 
climbing down the rope. 

Larry tried to call out, but found 
he was so hoarse he could not. 

‘“‘My throat’s so dry,’’ Larry 
thought. ‘‘If I had a drink, per- 
haps I could make him hear.’’ He 
started for the spring as fast as his 
lame knee would let him go. When 
he looked up again the rope had 
vanished. 

(To be ended next month) 


bene pillow top is simple to make 
and yet something to be really proud 
of when finished. It is made by gath- 
ering little circles of cloth and then 
sewing them all together. Use the cir- 
cle around the sketch of the pillow for 
your pattern. Trace the circle off on 
cardboard, or sandpaper if you have 
some, and cut it out. The sandpaper 
circle placed face downward on the 
cloth will keep the cloth from slipping 


while you trace around the circle. You 
may use odd scraps of cotton material 
for your circles. 

Select the pillow that you wish to 
A cover. From green cloth cut a front 
a and back cover for it. Allow for seams. 
Stitch the cover together on three sides, 
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A Pillow Top of Circles 


then turn the cover right side out. 

The outside row of circles should be 
of green material, the next of yellow, 
and all the rest of flowered prints of 
different colors. The green row should, 
if possible, extend out past the edge of 
the pillow cover in the same way that 
the red row does in the drawing. 

Cut out a few of the circles to begin 
with. Turn the edge of each and gather 
with rather heavy white thread. When 


Fun for 
Nimble 
Fingers 


By 
JOAN 
MORGAN 


you have stitched all around a circle, 

draw the thread up tight so the circle 

will be almost closed in the center, and 

fasten your thread securely. Flatten 
the circle out with your fingers. 

Continue making circles until you 
(Please turn to page 49) 
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CONNIE'S BIRTHDAY SURPRISE 


ONNIE sat on the porch steps 

and thought happy thoughts 
about tomorrow. ‘Tomorrow she 
would be ten years old. August 6, 
to Connie, was always a wee bit 
longer than other days because it 
was the day before her birthday. 
But August 7 was a magic day, and 
never failed to make up for August 
6. This year her birthday prom- 
ised to be even more magical than 
usual. 

Her dark-brown eyes sparkled 
and her short, dark-brown curls 
danced in the breeze as she thought 
of Daddy’s gift. Daddy’s gift was 
to be a dog. 

Connie had not seen the dog yet, 
but she was quite sure that he was 
a fox terrier. Daddy had asked, 
several weeks ago, ‘‘Just in case 
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In which 
Connie surprises 


everybody 


A story by 


VIRGINIA C. CHRISMAN 


some little dog decides that he 
would like to come to live with a 
little girl named Connie, what sort 
of dog would she want him to be ?”’ 

‘‘A fox terrier!’’ Connie had 
squealed. She could not keep from 
squealing sometimes when she was 
excited. 

Daddy had repeated her words, 
but of course he did not squeal. 
He said in a large, important voice, 
‘*A fox terrier it shall be then, for 
a certain little girl’s birthday. 
Mummy and I wanted the dog to 
be a surprise, but we have asked 
Jerry to build a house under the 
shed roof for Mr. Dog; and of 
course you would have known what 
was going to live in the little house 
even if we had not mentioned it. 
Besides, I wanted to find out what 
sort of dog you liked best.’’ 

Now it was the evening before 
Connie’s birthday, and she could 
scarcely wait to see her new pet. 
Jerry, her brother, had built a cozy 
little home for him. 

Connie’s Aunt Ethel lived next 
door. Only a little carpet of green 
grass and a high hedge separated 
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the two houses. The puppy was in 
Aunt Ethel’s house this minute, 
and there he would stay until Con- 
nie was really ten years old, and 
not almost ten, as she was now. 

Daddy had told her that the dog 
was almost three months old. Con- 
nie was glad, for she knew that he 
would be as playful as she could 
wish. 

She wondered what Bobby was 
doing this minute. Yes, Bobby 
was to be the dog’s name, for Con- 
nie had already decided. Perhaps 
he was eating his dinner, for it had 
not been long since she had finished 
hers; or perhaps he was already 
curled up fast asleep. 
My, it was hard to sit 
still instead of running 
over to Aunt Ethel’s to 
see with her own eyes 
what her new friend 
was doing! 

But she must wait 
patiently, because she 
had promised that she 
would. Aunt Ethel had 
agreed to keep Bobby 
overnight so that Con- 
nie could have him as 
soon as possible on her 
birthday, and Connie 
had promised not to try 
to see Bobby. 

Was Bobby black- 
and-white? Or per- 
haps brown-and- 
white? Did he have 
one black eye and 
ear, as did the lit- 
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tle dog that she had seen in a mov- 
ing picture one afternoon? 

Connie laughed out loud at her 
own eagerness. She wished that 
Mummy and Daddy would come 
home from their trip to the stores. 
She was getting a little lonesome, 
sitting there all by herself. She 
thought of going up and talking to 
Jerry, but remembered that he was 
studying for his Scout badge ex- 
amination. 

A large police dog trotted up the 
driveway, and Connie’s eyes grew 
round in dismay. 

‘‘Oh, how did you ever get out 
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of your yard, Pedro?”’ she cried. 
“‘You must never, never come here 
when Bobby is here—you might 
eat him up. Go home, Pedro!’’ 

For answer Pedro wagged his 
huge plume of a tail and trotted 
past her. He went into Aunt 
Ethel’s yard through an opening 
in the tall hedge. Connie shook 
her head. Pedro was well known 
in the neighborhood as a fighter. 
She hoped that he would never 
come near Bobby. How had he 
managed to escape from his tightly 
fenced yard down the street? 

But soon Connie had forgotten 
Pedro, and was looking down the 
street for the first glimpse of 
Daddy and Mummy. 

Then suddenly she heard 
Pedro’s deep growl. Gra- 
cious! Where was he? He 
must be on the other side 
of the hedge. She could not 


prised Pedro looked 


She never would forget how sur- 


see him, but she could certainly 
hear him! What in the world was 
he growling at? 

A sharp, worried little bark told 
her that Pedro had discovered a 
dog behind that hedge. If only he 
would lose interest in the dog and 
trot along to his own yard! 

Pedro went right on growling 
instead. He seemed to be angry 
with the other dog, which contin- 
ued to utter sharp little barks. 
Connie shivered, though the eve- 
ning was warm. Why, oh, why! 
didn’t Daddy come home? He 
could send Pedro away, she felt 
sure, and then the other dog would 
be safe. 

Connie decided to go inside 
where she would not hear the dogs 
so plainly. As she turned to open 
the screen door, Pedro uttered a 
growl that was louder and fiercer 
than ever, and Connie stood unde- 
cided what to do. 
She did not dare go 
near the dogs, and 
every minute their 


growls sounded 
more dreadful than 
before. 


She would only 
get hurt, she de- 
cided, if she tried 
to separate the 
dogs. Perhaps if 
she went inside, 
some one else would 
hear them and stop 
the fight. Perhaps 
she might go up- 
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stairs and ask her 
brother to stop 
them. But she did 
not open the screen 
door, after all, for 
at that very mo- 
ment a thought 
popped into her 
head. Suppose that 
some day Bobby 
were attacked by a 
big dog, and no one 
tried to help him. 
Suppose that some 
little girl heard the 
big dog annoying 
Bobby, and suppose 
she simply walked 
away and left him 
at the big dog’s mercy. 

Connie’s eyes filled with tears. 
Though she had never seen Bobby, 
she already loved him and she 
could not bear the thought of his 
being hurt by a big dog like Pedro. 
Some one probably loved the little 
dog on the other side of the hedge 
as much as she loved Bobby. Oh, 
she must do something! 

She thought wildly of a broom. 
Could she separate them with a 
broom? She was sure that she 
could not, she was not strong 
enough for that; but she had to do 
something. Every moment Pedro 
sounded fiercer. He was snarling 
now. 

Then another thought popped 
into Connie’s head. She remem- 
bered once having seen some one 
pour a bucketful of water over two 
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Connie picked Bobby up and 
hugged him 


quarreling dogs; the 
dogs had looked 
quite surprised and 
had taken to their 
heels at once. 

and Daddy 
got the hose out to 
water the grass be- 
fore he left!’’ she 
eried aloud in her 
excitement. In a 
flash she was down 
the steps and 
around the corner 
of the house. Yes, 
the hose was there, 
curled up like a 
long, sleepy gray 
snake. 

The hose was attached to a fau- 
cet by the kitchen door, and Con- 
nie did not lose a moment in turn- 
ing on the water full force. 

She dragged the hose towards the 
opening in the hedge and waited 
breathlessly for the water. There 
it came in a fine, strong spray. 

Connie laughed aloud when she 
turned the shower bath on the two 
snarling dogs. She never would 
forget how surprised Pedro looked 
when he sprang out of reach of 
the water. How he shook himself! 
Connie turned the water on him 
again, and he turned and raced 
toward home as fast as he could go. 

Connie looked around for the 
other dog. There he was back of 
her. He was far too busy shaking 
himself and rolling over on the 

(Please turn to page 47) 
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The Calf 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By ROSE JOHNSON (8) 
Alderwood Manor, Wash. 


I have a little calf 
He came to us one day, 

And you should see the. way he likes 
To run and jump and play. 


at 
My Court 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By MARCUM J. SCHNEIDER (11) 
Louisville, Ky. 


The trumpets blared, 

And the drums snared, 

The king came out with all his court. 

His robe was sewed with diamonds and 
pearls; 

He was followed by all his dukes and 
earls. 

The queen had on a golden gown, 

And on her head was a silver crown. 

Oh, it was a pretty sight 

To see the pages in velvets bright. 

The carolers came out and for the king 
would sing, 

But then the alarm clock had to ring, 

And Mother said, “Get up, my boy, 

You’ve got to wash, 

Your face is dirty; 

You’ve got to be at school by eight- 
thirty.” 

And so ]’ll leave my court behind 

And go to school to add nine and nine. 
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The Lake 
(AWARDED A WEE WisDOM SUBSCRIPTION) 
By JEAN LAMBERT (14) 
Acton, Ontario, Canada 


EVENING 
Near a bed of scented clover, 
By the light of night half over, 
At the foot of Mountain Shining 
Lay the silver lake, reclining; 


MIDNIGHT 
Swathed in ebbing moonlit splendor, 
Touched by fairy fingers slender 
On each ruffled wavelet gleaming, 
Brighter than a diamond seeming. 


DAWN 
Moonbeams melt in softened grayness, 
Shadows lift from darkest places, 
Streaks of light from dawn approaching 
Creep, their flaming rays encroaching. 


DAYTIME 
Near a bed of scented clover, 
By the light of day half over, 
At the foot of Mountain Shining 
Lay the placid lake, reclining. 


a 
Come and Dance 


(AWARDED A WEE WISDOM SUBSCRIPTION) 
By HEDVIG BEHN (614) 
Alhambra, Calif. 


Come dance under the cool apple tree, 

Come dance under the stars and the 
moon, 

Come dance under the tree with me, 

Come dance in the orchard cool. 
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The Sea Shell Jack in the Pulpit 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) (AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By ELEANORE NADINE THOMPSON (10) BY PHYLLIS KATHRYNE WEBB (10) 
Alderwood Manor, Wash. Lancaster, Wis. 
Reverend Jack was in his pulpit, 
His wife was in her pew; 
The offerings were diamonds 
All made of pearly dew. 


When I was at the seashore, 
I found a little shell. 

I held it up to my ear 
To hear what it had to tell. 


F The choir was made of daisies— 
It told about the stories The church was in the wood— 
Of its life down by the sea; And the modest little violets 


It told about some places Were praying as they should. 
I never dreamed could be. . a 


It told about the pirates, 
Of storms, and rolling wave; The Sun and the Clouds 


It told of old explorers 
So big and bold and brave. 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By CATHERINE BILL (12) 
Louisville, Ky. 


It told about the steamships Today the sun 
That every day I find; And the clouds had a fight. 
It told about the sail ships The sun tried to 
And ships of every kind. Turn the clouds all white. 
And when my mother called me, But the clouds were so mad 
I put my sea shell down That their frowns grew black, 
And ran to tell my mother And they covered the sun 
Of the treasure I had found. And made him stay back. 


This is WEE WISDOM’s birthday month, and as a special treat our editors have al- 
lowed us four whole pages for our guild poems and stories. Our judges have picked 
the best of the large amount of material sent us. We think they have chosen wisely and 
fairly. If you sent us something for the August guild pages and it is not here, try 
again. We want every boy and girl that reads WEE WISDOM to become a member of 
our guild. Each child whose work is published receives an honorary membership in 
the guild. A yearly subscription for WEE WISDOM magazine is given every month to 
each of the three children sending in the best work. 

Read these rules carefully before sending in your poem or story. Do not send us 
poems or stories that you have only read or heard. Be sure you made it up yourself. 
Have one of your parents or a teacher send a note along with it, stating that he or she 
knows it to be strictly your own composition. Write neatly and give your full name, 
age, and address. All these points are considered by our judges. 

October poems and stories must reach our office, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., be- 
fore the 19th of July; November work, before the 19th of August. 

From time to time we have received puzzles for our guild pages, but have not had 
space to use them. This month our editors have given us the puzzle page also, so we 
have chosen and published the best puzzle of all those sent in. You will find it on the 
puzzle page.—THE GUILD SECRETARY. 
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Springtime and Cactus 
By BILLY HENDRIX (12) 
Casa Grande, Ariz. 


It is early spring. The flowers are 
peeping out of the ground and birds 
are singing merrily. 

There is one very large family in 
Arizona that is showing that spring is 
here, too, and that is the cactus family. 

The barrel cactus is a useful kind of 
cactus. It is about the size of a small 
barrel, and is covered with spines. The 
Indians used to cut the top off this cac- 
tus and pound the pulp with a stick to 
soften it. This pulp they could squeeze 
with their hands and get water from it. 
Indians used the spines. for fishhooks. 
People make cactus candy out of the 
pulp. The flowers are large, white, and 
very pretty. 

The prickly pear is a low-growing 
plant with no main stem at all. This 
cactus has flat branches that are one- 
half inch to one inch thick and more 
or less heart-shaped. The beautiful 
flower is about three inches across and 
is very pale. It looks like a tissue-paper 
rose. The pistil is of a whitish color 
and has a strong fishy smell when cut. 
The branches are dotted with small 
brown bristles which are very unpleas- 
ant to get in one’s fingers. 

The pincushion cactus is a quaint lit- 
tle plant, often no larger than a tennis 
ball. This cactus has long, blackish, 
hooklike spines, growing out from stars 
of smaller spines. The flowers are 
pink and the berries are smooth. Some- 
times we see one of these little balls 
peeping from under a rock, and again 
we find them growing in a colony. 
These grow in Arizona and the South- 
ern part of California. 


The largest of all the cacti is the 
sagiaro or giant cactus. This cactus 
often grows forty or fifty feet high and 
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looks like a giant candlestick. There is 
one main stem, with branches shooting 
out in every direction. These branches 
look like giant arms. There are rows 
of spines in stars along the ridges. 
This cactus blooms during May and 
June. The flower is very big, whitish, 
waxlike, and opens in the daytime. 

The night-blooming cereus is a shy 
little cactus. It is very brittle and 
therefore grows in clumps of bushes for 
protection. The blossom of the night- 
blooming cereus is a very lovely flower, 
and has an odor very much like the 
orange blossom. It blooms in a single 
night and withers away at the approach 
of sunlight. 


The ocotillo cactus is one of the most 
useful as well as one of the most beau- 
tiful of the desert plants. From the 
base it sends out long fingerlike shoots 
that sometimes grow twenty feet long. 
Sometimes there will be as many as 
fifty of these stems. In the spring the 
tip of each stem becomes a solid mass 
of flaming red flowers. The desert 
rancher uses the ocotillo in the building 
of fences, chicken runs, and sometimes 
small barns and chicken houses. The 
shoots are cut and placed in trenches, 
usually supported by a wire near the 
top of the fence. After being built into 
a fence these spines continue to grow 
and bloom. 

The cholla or jumping cactus is the 
black sheep of the cactus family. It 
seems to be good for nothing. Live 
stock avoid it because its thorns are 
painful, and once one of the needlelike 
points gets into the flesh it breaks off, 
causing a sore. 

There are many species of cactus in 
Arizona, and in the springtime each 
seems to be trying to outdo the others 
in making the desert beautiful. To me 
there is no place more beautiful than 
the Arizona desert in the springtime. 
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Outside My Window 


(AWARDED A WEE Wisdom SUBSCRIPTION) 


By BOBBY PEARSON (12) 
Owosso, Mich. 


Outside of my window as close as can be 

There’s a sheltering, shady, and friendly 
old tree; 

And in a big limb right down close to 
the bole 

Is the teeniest, weeniest little round 
hole. 

I stood at my window one day, looking 
out; 

I was mad about something and wanted 
to pout. 

But just as I looked at that hole in the 
tree 

A shiny bright eye looked right back 
at me. 

I called my big brother, all anger forgot, 

“Hey! look in the tree where you broke 
out the knot! 

A mouse or a squirrel has come here to 
stay. 
Hurry! hurry!” I called, “or he may go 
away.” 
“Why, I think it’s a wren,” said my 
brother to me. 

“Just think of his building right here 
in our tree! 

All through the summer and all the day 
long 

He’ll be trilling and trilling his gay lit- 
tle song, 

And you cannot be mad or be sulky or 
sad 

When he is so near with his message 
so glad. 

All day he’ll be sending his praises to 
God, 

And go winging and singing from tree 
top to sod.” 

And it was a wren and he built in our 
tree, 

All day long every day he was singing 
to me. 
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He told about sunshine in far distant 
lands, 

Of God who holds children and birds in 
His hands, 

Of loving and singing and glad voices 
ringing, 

Of bird songs and heart songs arising 
to God. 

He sang in the morning, he sang at the 
noontime, 

Went winging and singing from tree 
top to sod. 


My Pussy Cat 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By LEE HOLLADAY (714) 
Altadena, Calif. 


I have a little pussy cat, 
His fur is black and white; 
And if you’re nice and gentle, 
He does not scratch or bite. 


I have a little pussy cat 
Who is so dear and sweet, 
He wears a little vest of white 
And keeps it clean and neat. 


Peace 
By DANIEL DA CRUZ, JR. (12) 
Oxford, Ohio 


Unity is a great slogan 
The whole world should keep. 
Cast away all bitter feelings; 
Let no one weep. 


Let us all join together, 
Have disputes no more; 
Keep peace on earth every one, 
Let war be forgotten lore. 


Inventions brought us together, 
Let nothing keep us apart. 

Let us have peace and unity, 
The love of God in our heart. 
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Each year important events occur in 
this old world of ours that will fill many 
a page in the history books of the fu- 
ture. But before those books are ever 
written, stamp collectors may put a few 
bits of colored paper 
in their albums and 
have the whole story 
there before them. 

Stamps call our 
attention to events 
that are making his- 
tory under our very 
noses. The NRA 
stamp of the United 
States, issued about a year ago, is a 
good example of a current event re- 
corded on a postage adhesive. Every 
American should have one of these in 
his collection. 

Revolutions, wars, changes of gov- 
ernment—all leave their mark upon 
the postal issues of the world. If the 
government of a nation changes, it is 
not long before the new government 
changes the stamps too. If a country 
wages war (a foolish thing to do in any 
case), it may try to prove to other na- 
tions that it is in the right. This is 
what Bolivia did on the 
stamp that is shown here. 


ritory for over a hundred years. We 
perhaps could see no reason for fighting 
over such an unattractive piece of land, 
but the South Americans know that its 
timber is valuable and that there may 
be oil under its surface. 

The Bolivians issued their stamp in 
1931 and it shows the Chaco as part of 
their country. The Chaco forms the 
southeastern corner of Bolivia accord- 
ing to that map. The next year Para- 
guay printed a map stamp of her own, 
and of course the Chaco was mapped 
as part of that coun- 
try. Whatever the 
outcome of this unfor- 
tunate war may be, 
these two stamps will 
make important illus- 
trations for future 
history books. 

Rome is the capital city of the Cath- 
olic Church, and there are many church 
buildings and offices there. Recently 
the Pope, as head of that church, was 
given by the Italian government the 
right to rule the little section of Rome 
where most of these buildings stand. 
This little spot is called Vatican City, 
and although in the very 
heart of Rome, it is entirely 


Bolivia and Paraguay are 
even now fighting a very 
wasteful, foolish war over 
some land known as the 
Gran Chaco. This is a vast 
section of tangled jungle and 
deadly swamp on the borders 
of the two countries. Each 
country has claimed this ter- 
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independent of the Italian 
government. No sooner had 
the Pope been given the 
right to rule this city within 
a city than he issued a new 
set of postage stamps. This 
is another time when our 
stamp album precedes our 
(Please turn to page 43) 
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FLORENCE TAYLOR 
presents for your 
approval 


There once was a Dodo 
Who felt only SO-SO, 
Because he was hungry 


And 
had 
nothing 
to 
eat. 


“But I'm not built for flying, 
So there's no use in trying 
To get to the island.” Then 
He 
gave 
up 
and 


cried. 
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THE DODO FINDS 


“Oh, dear,” sighed the Dodo, } 
“TI wish I could go to | 


The island near by ! 


For \\ 4 


grass 


green | 
and 
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with drawings by 
LOLA MCCOLL 


While the Dodo was wailing, 


There came a boat sailing. 
“Jump in!" cried the captain, 


give 


you 


Then he shared with the Dodo 


His crackers and cocoa. 
Said he, “You are welcome 
To 
all 
that 
you 
crave. 
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fe 
ai Then the Dodo was sorry 


For his tears and his worry. 


) “Next time,” he declared, “I'll 
Just 
smile 


and 
be 


brave.” 
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OHN wrote us a fine letter about 

dragons, and we want you to read it. 
Then we'll talk about some of the drag- 
ons that Boosters meet every day. The 
one John has to overcome is sickness. 
Let us all know for John that his faith 
in God’s power to heal him causes the 
sickness dragon to vanish just as the 
dragon in the story did. 


“Dear Secretary: I am glad to join the 
Boosters’ Club. I know I do not always 
speak kindly, and this will help me to 
remember. I have just read a story by 
T. A. Harper that tells how a little boy 
had to pass by a dragon, even step over 
its tongue, which had scorched the 
grass. Something inside the boy kept 
telling him that the dragon was not 
real. When he stepped over the drag- 
on’s tongue he saw that the monster 
had disappeared, and there was only a 
little boy standing there that looked 
like himself. He had learned to use 
his inside eye. _I too have a dragon that 
is not real—something inside keeps 
telling me this. I’ve been in bed nearly 
eight weeks, but I’ll soon “step over” 
my dragon and see myself as God made 
me—perfect. The following little verse 
I composed. I like to write music and 
poetry. I love WEE WISDOM and we 
have a wonderful Sunday school in San 
Diego. It helps us to step over the fiery 
tongues of our dragons. I hope you 
like my verse: 
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WORDS BOOSTER 


His power in my mind, 
His Being in my soul, 
His love in my heart, 
I am made whole. 


—John McClure.” 


There! wasn’t that a fine letter? 


John’s letter started us to thinking 
about dragons. In stories many things 
are called dragons. There is one espe- 
cially big dragon that bothers most chil- 
dren. That dragon is fear. It comes 
under many different names—fear of 
the dark, fear of being laughed at, fear 
of failing in school, fear of deep water, 
fear of animals, and ever so many 
others. 

Every fear dragon has his weak 
spot and if you find it you can de- 
stroy him just as easily as anything. 
Fear of the Dark, for example, likes 
to make you think that darkness is 
filled with goblins and elves. But you 
know that darkness is no differ- 
ent from daylight, except that the sun 
has gone around to the other side of 
the earth to make daylight for the little 
children in other countries. When you 
know this, then there is nothing to fear. 
Fear of darkness will vanish before 
your courage, because elves and gob- 
lins do not fly about dark rooms any 
more than they fly about light rooms. 

So, if you have a dragon, learn its 
weak spot and then watch it vanish. 
If you can laugh with your playmates 
and friends, you need have no fear of 
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being laughed at. If you are trying to 
swim and are afraid of the water, learn 
to let the water hold you up instead of 
fighting it. Then the dragon Fear 
of Water will sink to the bottom of 
the pool and never bother you again. 

If you are afraid of animals remem- 
ber that animals are just as responsive 
to love and friendly interest as boys 
and girls are. Try to love animals. 
They will sense your love and will be 
friendly with you. 

We have a feeling that there will be 
a large number of dragons banished 
this month. Write and let us know how 
many you destroy. 


Gladys has been a Booster only a 
short time, but already she is entering 
into the spirit of the pledge. When we 
are thinking good thoughts, we natural- 
ly want to share our good things with 
others. 

Dear Secretary: This is my second letter 
to you since I joined your club. I have kept 
the pledge much better. I can share my 
toys much better, too.—Gladys Marie Scid- 
more. 


Three cheers for Shirley! She has 
just the happy, courageous spirit that is 
needed for a useful and successful life. 
The problems we have to overcome are 


is a fine idea. For several years a friend 
has lent her WEE WISDOM to me to read, 
and I am always an interested reader of 
the Booster Club page. I certainly am 
glad to be a member. 

I am a shut-in and have to stay at home 
most of the time. I probably won’t be able 
to get a new member for the club, but I will 
spread the glad news to my callers. I am 
thirteen and I study at home. I am in 7A 
now. I have one sister who is ten. 

I am sure Unity has helped me a lot 
by giving me hope and making me feel that 
God is my friend. There is a great deal 
of comfort in The Prayer of Faith Shirley 
Van Meter. 


Eleanor plucked out the weed of fear 
and planted a seed of faith in its stead. 
The seed grew into a lovely blessing for 
her. 


Dear Secretary: I try to use only loving, 
kind words, and I am succeeding very well. 
I have posted The Prayer of Faith over my 
desk in my bedroom. 

Yesterday was my birthday. I am now 
twelve years old. I had always wanted a 
bicycle, and when I was ten I was promised 
one. When my tenth birthday came, I got 
no bicycle because a state highway had been 
put in. I was then promised one when I 
was twelve years old. 

It was the night before my twelfth birth- 
day. No bicycle that I could see had yet 
arrived. I was afraid I should not get one 
for my birthday. That night I said The 


Catch the Sunbeams 
By ESTHER FRESHMAN 


Catch the sunbeams while they shine 
And store them in your heart, 
Then it does not matter much 
If with clouds the day should start. 


not nearly so important as the way in 
which we overcome them. 

Dear Secretary: Thank you for your jolly, 
encouraging letter. I hope I shall succeed 
in keeping the pledge, and I am going to 
try very hard. I think the Booster Club 
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Prayer of Faith and prayed that I would 
get one. The night of my birthday, Father 
brought home a bicycle for me.—Eleanor 
Speare. 

From far-away Germany comes this 
letter from Melanie. She is learning to 
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speak only good words and to keep the 
Booster pledge, just as we are doing. 


Dear Secretary: I am trying hard not to 
say bad words. I will try to keep all the 
Booster rules. I am learning The Prayer 
of Faith by heart. I thank you very much 
for my passport to the Land of Love. I 
like to read WEE WISDOM very much and I 
am always glad when the postman comes. 
My teacher’s little daughter read the De- 
cember number, and she liked it too. 
—Melanie E. Kerner (Speyer am Rhein, 
Germany). 

Billy is helping his father to over- 
come the dragon Fear of Blindness. 
The dragon is weakening, Billy. Keep 
up the good work. 

Dear WEE WISDOM: I am making a boat 
and an airplane for school. 

My father hurt his eye and nearly went 
blind, but I said The Prayer of Faith and 
his eye is getting better. I am succeeding 
quite well in keeping my pledge and I am 
proud to be a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club.—Billy Erickson. 

Every month is a fresh opportunity 
to steer your ship to the Land of Love. 
Your passport is the Booster pledge and 
Captain Speak-no-evil is your guide and 
counselor. Best wishes for a happy voy- 
age, Darlene. 

Dear Secretary: The Booster pledge has 
been rather hard for me. I haven’t always 
kept the pledge, but I shall keep trying to 
steer my ship to the Land of Love. I think 
the prayer is a beautiful prayer, and I say 
it every night before I go to sleep.— 
Darlene Izard. 


May this last month of your vacation 
be the most joyous one yet, with never a 
dragon to bother you. 

THE SECRETARY. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Eloise Miller (12 years), San Benito, 
Tex.; Louise E. Austin (11), Route 2, Nor- 
way, Maine; Jeanne Gregory (12), 129% 
Benedict Ave., Norwalk, Ohio; Minnie Ru- 
dine (13), Seneca, S. D.; Kenneth Schmid, 
Route 10, Box 71, Milwaukee, Wis. (wants 
to correspond with stamp collectors) ; Clar- 
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helen Wilkins (11), Route 1, Callaway, 
Minn.; Marguerite Phillips (9), S. 4th St., 
Yreka, Calif.; Romaine Bentz (12), North 
Bend, B. C., Canada; Helen May (12), 
Route 1, Marine, Ill.; Hazel Mae Riggs 
(13), 3637 Bowen, St. Louis, Mo.; Sydney 
Scott (11), 2320 8th St. W., Calgary, Alta., 
Canada; Mary Jeanette Lytle (10), 2351 N. 
Alabama, Indianapolis, Ind.; Jacquelyn 
Philips Anderson (814), Midwood Rd., 
Baltimore, Md.; Orrie Lee Callaway, Box 
243, Belleview, Fla.; Rilla Wooldridge (10), 
711 Gallatin Rd., Nashville, Tenn.; Jane 
Plum (13), 185 Bryan St., Rochester, N. 
Y.; Ruby Mae Sutton, Box 47, Marlow, 
Okla.; Muriel Oberer (14), New Cambria, 
Kans.; Douglas E. Robinson (11), 147 
Brooke Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada; Mer- 
tice La Vaun Smith (13), 2424 Stevens 
Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn.; Robert (10) 
and Helen Johnston (13), Bridgeport, 
Nebr.; Nancy Lenore Bendorf (11), Box 
273, Scotia, Calif.; Betty L. Mosier (14), 
Juniata, Nebr.; Ruth Yap (14), Maunaolu 
Seminary, Paia, Maui, T. H. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Elenora Chickye Male: prayers for self 
and others; Georgamy Kirtley: prayers for 
self; Romaine Bentz: prayers for success 
in schoolwork; Anita Jay Siddons: prayers 
for mother’s health; Elizabeth C. Watkins: 
prayers for schoolwork; Phyllis Crippen: 
prayers for mother, grandmother, and self; 
Jacqueline Rose Lanyon: prayers for moth- 
er’s health; Eleanor Mugele: prayers for 
self and schoolwork; Arlyn May Semrich: 
prayers for herself and others; Yvonne Ar- 
lene Behl, Muriel Irene Behl, Eleanor J. 
Behl, Jane Sand, Laura Jane Byers: 
prayers; Helen Marie Libby: prayers for 
self and daddy; Booster Club at Grand 
Forks, N. D.: prayers for illumination and 
success; Minnie Rudine: prayers to help 
her keep the pledge and to have more 
friends; Mertice La Vaun Smith: prayers 
for self-control and success for herself, and 


prosperity and health for her family;. 


Nancy Lenore Bendorf: success and pros- 
perity for self and family; Cecil Derry: 
prayers for success in schoolwork and 
music lessons; Ruth Hoffman: prayers for 
help in arithmetic; Ruby Mae Sutton: 
prayers for wisdom, guidance, and pros- 
perity; Sydney Scott: prayers to be lov- 
ing, kind, and good; Mary Jeanette Lytle: 
prayers for success in lessons next fall. 
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ADVENTURES of CHUBBY CHAP 


SFIEEPMAN 


Drawings by Nelle Farnam 


Daddy gave me these woolly lambs 
to play with. I Like them somucn Ithink Tit 
keep them always. I should love to raise 
» sheep when Im grown up---like Uncle 
Bob in Wyoming, you know. 


Im a sheep herder now. All I dois 
watch my lambs Grow--and chase them 
out OF Mr Medly’s alfalfa field. There they 
goagain! Pooch? Help me herd them 
DOCK. 


Summertime is the time to get my 
Scissors and shear my Sheep. Nobody wants 
to wear athick woolen overcoat in hot 
weather Bad, baa, lampkins, have you any 


WOOL® 
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“Yes, sir, Chubby Chap, three handfuls.” 
Thanks, lambkins! That's justenough for the 
mittens Grandma promised toknit for me next 


winter. 
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BOW AND ARROW 
DRAWN READY FOR USE 


FIGURE-I 


HOLE 
Z 


WITH COARSE 
STRING 


PIN POINT 


ARROW 18” LONG 


FIGURE 


TARGET 


ARCHERY 


a page for boys 
Directions by BULA HAHN 


Ae. the art of using the bow and 
arrow, dates back many, many years. To 
the Indian boy the bow and arrow was 
a weapon of destruction, but the boys and 
girls of today have found a much better use 
for it. They use their bows and arrows for 
harmless target practice that develops keen 
eyesight and muscular strength and injures 
no living creature. 

The usual bows and arrows are difficult 
to make and expensive to buy, but here is 
one that you can make easily and quickly 
at small cost. 

Take an ordinary wooden clothes hanger ; 
straighten the wire hook with a pair of 
pliers and pull it out. With a brace and bit, 
bore a hole about 1% inch in diameter at the 
place where the wire had been. Use a 
smaller bit and bore a hole near each end of 
the hanger. Each hole is made from the top- 
side of the hanger through to the underside. 
(See figure 1.) A string is to be tied through 
the hole at each end of the hanger; so cut 
a notch in each end of the hanger to hold 
the string in place. 

Now cut two rubber bands, about 14 
inch wide, from an old automobile inner 
tube. These bands will be circular in shape, 
of course. Tie one rubber band to each end 
of the hanger with string. Now tie the two 
bands together with a center string. (See 
figure 1.) When this is done, the bow is 
completed. 

For a few pennies one can buy at any 
hardware store a dowel rod % inch in diam- 
eter. This rod will make two arrows since 
the rod comes 36 inches long. Cut the rod 
in half. With a coping saw split one end 
of each arrow down about 4 inches. Find 


(Please turn to page 43) 
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Making the Most of What We Have 
LESSON Story 6, AUGUST 5, 1934 


Our lesson story for today tells of a 
widow whose husband had held a posi- 
tion of honor and trust in his commu- 
nity, but who left very little property 
or money for the support of his widow 
and two young sons. This man had 
done many deeds of kindness and cour- 
age. Yet after his death those whom 
he owed came to take his two sons 
away from his widow. The sons were to 
serve as slaves because their mother 
had no money to pay the debts she had 
made to buy food and clothing for her- 
self and them. 

Today no one is allowed to take chil- 
dren from their parents to satisfy debts. 
But in the time of our story this prac- 
tice was lawful. The poor widow was 
frightened at the thought of losing her 
boys, so she went to Elisha, the prophet, 
for help. If you wish to read the story 
for yourselves, you will find it in II 
Kings 4:1-7. 

Elisha said to the widow, “What 
shall I do for thee?” Elisha was him- 
self a poor man, and perhaps at first 
he thought it would be hard for him to 
help her. But Elisha was very wise. 
When he had heard her story, he said 
to her, “Tell me; what hast thou in the 
house?” She said that she had nothing 
in the house except a pot of oil. One 
pot of oil would not pay her debt and 
make it possible for her to keep her 
sons. She thought it had so little value 
that it was hardly worth mentioning. 
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Elisha told her to take the little oil she 
had and begin pouring it into other pots 
and vessels. He blessed the oil and it 
increased until she had enough to sell 
and pay all her debts. 

Would you be surprised if I should 
tell you of something that happens in 
your life every day that can be com- 
pared with what happened to the oil in 
this story? Let me tell you what I 
mean. Then you think it over and de- 
cide if I have told you truly. 

When the baby in your home first 
tries to walk, his ability to stand on his 
little feet might seem to him as worth- 
less as the little pot of oil seemed to 
the widow. Or let us suppose that you 
are asked to solve your first problem in 
long division. It looks as impossible 
to you as the task of paying her debts 
looked to the widow. Your teacher tells 
you to use the knowledge you have of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and simple division in solving your 
problem. You find that by earnestly 
and wisely using what you have al- 
ready learned you learn more. 

The lesson for us in this story is to 
bless and use what we already have and 
we shall receive more. 

I praise and give thanks for my 
many blessings. 


Amos, the Courageous 
LESSON SToRY 7, AUGUST 12, 1934 
The most interesting men about whom 


Bible stories were written were men 
who busied themselves with work. 
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1. It’s rain - ing, it’s 
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rain-ing all 
sing-ing all 
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Moses and David were shepherds. 
Elisha was a farmer. Peter and An- 
drew and John and James were fisher- 
men. Paul was a tentmaker and Jesus 
was a carpenter. 

In our story for today we have an- 
other shepherd, a man called Amos. 
The sheep Amos raised were a special 
sort of sheep. They were dwarfed and 
short-legged and looked deformed, “a 
they had very fine wool. 

Amos lived in a rough, barren coun- 
try. Besides raising sheep he grew 
sycamore trees and he was called a 
dresser of sycamores. Those trees were 
not like our lovely sycamores. They 
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grew small, sweet, watery-tasting figs 
that only very poor people ate. To 
make the figs ripen quickly the dresser 
pinched the fruit. 

Do I hear you say, “How uninterest- 
ing!”’ And did I see some one turning 
to the next page to see if there is a 
more thrilling story there? Read on. 
While Amos worked at his uninterest- 
ing job of pinching figs and his unlovely 
job of tending deformed sheep, he was 
thinking. You know it makes very lit- 
tle difference what our work is, or our 
neighborhood, if our thoughts are in- 
teresting. Amos’s life among his sheep 
and his trees taught him to be kind and 
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honest and to trust God. 

But his business took him to the cities 
of Palestine to market his wool and his 
crops. There he learned that wicked 
men were dealing unfairly with the 
poor. The rich made the poor work too 
hard for their pay and charged them 
too much for food and clothing. Amos 
stood in the market places and foretold 
that trouble would come to the unfair 
merchants if they did not give up their 
evil ways. It took courage to stand 
there and cry out against these unjust, 
cruel practices, but Amos did not know 
what it meant to be afraid. Perhaps 
he had learned fearlessness in shielding 
his ugly, deformed sheep from wolves 
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by night and from storms by day. Per- 
haps he had learned to be courageous 
and to see his work through to the finish 
as he went about his tiresome task of 
pinching figs. 

Sometimes we dislike our tasks and 
feel that we could be much happier and 
grow to be much better men and women 
if only we did not have to do tiresome, 
uninteresting work. If you feel that 
way, perhaps you will want to read 
more about Amos. You will find the 
story in the Book of Amos, in the Old 
Testament—Amos 5:1, 15. 

A thought for the week is: 

I seek good, and not evil. 
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Both Work and Rest Are Blessings 
LESSON SToRY 8, AUGUST 19, 1934 


For our lesson today we have an- 
other story about Amos. You will find 
this one in Amos 6:1-7. 

Do you know what the word “woe” 
means? It is an old word that is little 
used now but it means “grief, sorrow, 
trouble.” 

In our story today we find Amos still 
trying to tell the Children of Israel that 
they must stop their evil ways of living. 
He says to them, “Woe to them that 
are at ease in Zion, and to them that 
are secure in the mountain.” 

Amos did not mean to say that the 
people should not rest when weary or 
that they should not feel secure from 
storms. Amos’s life in his wild, rough 
homeland had taught him that these 
things were necessary if people were to 
be well and happy. What Amos meant 
was that trouble would surely come to 
them if they indulged in rest, ease, and 
comfort that they had not earned. 

The rulers of the people had grown 
rich, and with their riches they had 
become lazy and selfish. They had 
learned to drink strong drink and 
thought of little but their own pleasure. 

Let me tell you about two kinds of 
rest. You have had both kinds. When 
I have finished, you will know why 
Amos wanted his people to earn their 
rest by honest activity. 

The first kind of rest I am going to 
describe to you is the rest that you feel 
grateful for. Let us suppose that you 
have been working in the garden or 
mowing the lawn all the early part of 
the morning and that when your work 
is finished you lie down in the shade. 
How grateful you are for the shade and 
the chance to rest! You feel grateful 
because you have earned your rest. 

Now, look at this picture. Suppose 
you have done nothing all day but loaf. 
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You have moved from place to place 
hunting a cool, shady spot. You have 
done nothing to exercise either your 
body or your mind. You have grown 
cross and irritable, and so there is no 
feeling of gratefulness for any more 
rest. 

When we grow lazy, we become self- 
ish and thoughtless of others. Then 
the woe that Amos mentioned comes to 
us. Amos tried to tell the Israelites 
that they could avoid woe by busying 
themselves in manly labor and un- 
selfish pleasures. 

A thought for this week is: 

I work gladly; I play joyously. 


The Story of a Great Love 
LESSON StTorRY 9, AUGUST 26, 1934 


If a boy wants to be a good baseball 
pitcher, he seizes every opportunity to 
watch his favorite pitcher at work. If 
he wants to be an aviator he spends as 
much time as he can studying different 
types of planes, and watching others 
fly them. If a girl wants to be a great 
singer she attends concerts and prac- 
tices singing. If she wants to be a de- 
signer she studies clothes and the peo- 
ple who make them. Whatever we 
want to make of ourselves, we study 
those who are doing the work we want 
to do. 

Because this is true we find the 
stories in the Bible full of interest. Who 
would not like to be able to go into a 
home where people are in distress—as 
was the widow whose two sons were 
being taken away to pay a debt—and 
bring happiness into it? If you would, 
then study the story of Elisha. Of 
course each one of us wants every one 
else to receive fair pay for good work, 
to have a good home, and to be happy. 
Because we want all this for everybody 
we enjoyed the story of Amos’s effort 

(Please turn to page 49) 
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The Ants Set Up Housekeeping 


HE MORNING after the 

Spartans had made the new nest 
for the ants David was up early. 
He ran out to the barn before 
breakfast to see if all the ants had 
found the opening in the top pane 
of glass. He pushed the dirt 
around on the cover very carefully 
but not an ant was to be seen. 

*‘T guess they’ve all moved into 
the nest,’’ he said as he brushed the 
dirt off the cover. ‘‘I’ll have it 
ready so that when the gang gets 
here, all we’ll have to do is lift off 
the cover.’’ 

Then he went in to breakfast. ‘‘I 
wish they’d hurry,’’ he said to his 
mother as he looked out the win- 
dow. ‘‘I want to see what those 
ants are doing.”’ 

‘“Can’t you look before they 
come?’’ his mother asked. 

‘*Andy’s grandpa says the light 
disturbs the ants, so we don’t want 
to have the lid off any more 
than necessary,’’ explained David. 
‘““There’s Red now.’’ David ran 
out to the big gate. ‘‘Hi, Red!’’ 
he called, ‘‘where are the others ?’’ 
‘‘They’ll be here in a minute,’’ Red 
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told him. ‘‘They waited for Grand- 
pa and Andy up at the road.”’ 

Soon Grandpa appeared, com- 
pletely surrounded by Spartans. 

‘“‘Come and take the cover off, 
Grandpa!’’ David called. ‘‘Let’s 
see if the ants are awake.”’ 

‘*Don’t tell me that you haven’t 
had it off yet,’’ Grandpa exclaimed. 
‘*My, what self-control!’ 

David laughed. ‘‘I wanted to 
take it off when I brushed the dirt 
away,’’ he admitted, ‘‘but I thought 
I’d wait until you and the gang got 
here.’”’ 

‘Well, now that we are here,”’ 
Grandpa began, ‘‘let’s see what’s 
going on in that dark nest.’’ 

The Spartans crowded close 
around Grandpa, who was about to 
lift the lid. Suddenly there was a 
flutter of wings and the tame crow 
settled on David’s shoulder. He 
looked solemly at the gang, his 
head cocked on one side. 

‘“‘Tuesday wants to learn about 
ants, too,’’ laughed Coralee. 

‘Oh, that crow always wants to 
be in on everything,’’ said Red. 
‘*He’s afraid he’ll miss something.”’ 
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“Let him watch if he 
wants to.’’ Grandpa lifted 


rif Chink exclaimed. 
“‘They’re frightened 
almost out of their 
wits,’? Coralee said 
laughingly. 
‘Almost, but not 
4 quite,’’ Grandpa agreed. 
‘*Look at the ones over 
on this side.’’ 

‘“Why, they’re carrying some- 
thing,’’ cried Kegs. 

“Those are the nursemaids,’’ 
said Grandpa, ‘‘and very good 
ones they are, too. They are 
frightened by the sudden light, 
but they do not drop the young 
ants. No, sir! They are doing 
their best to drag them to 
safety.”’ 

‘Those things they are drag- 
ging don’t look like little ants,”’ 
Kegs said. ‘‘They look like 
tiny sacks of something.”’ 

“They really aren’t little 
ants, Kegs,’’ Grandpa agreed, 
‘“but they will be ants in time 
—if they live. Each one is 
called a larva at first and then, 
when it is a little older, a 
pupa.”’ 


‘*Look!’’ Cousin Bob 
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the cover. 
‘*Look at them seatter!’’ 


ever you call them—are 
black and the others are 


pointed. ‘‘'Those ants carry- 
ing the babies or lar—what- 


brown. We must have 
picked up ants from two 
nests.”’ 
‘“Why, I just scooped up one 
nest,’’ Kegs protested. 
‘The black ants are probably 
slaves,’’ Grandpa explained. 
“‘Do ants really have slaves, 
Grandpa ?’’ David asked. 
‘Yes, indeed,’’ Grandpa nodded. 
‘‘But how do they get their 
slaves ?’’ Coralee asked. 
‘‘They just march into a nest of 
slave ants and carry off the larve,”’ 
said Grandpa. ‘‘They take the 


“Wait a minute,” Grandpa 
protested, “it’s time 
for lunch.” 
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slave larve home and tend 
them as carefully as they do 
their own. When the slaves 
become full-grown ants, they 
seem to know somehow that 
they are the servants. Thev 
go to work feeding the young 
and doing the housecleaning as 
though they enjoyed it.’’ 
‘*Something must have happened 
to those ants over there,’’ said 
David. ‘‘Look, they are all dead.”’ 
‘*Why, David, that must be the 
bedroom,’”’ laughed Grandpa. 
“Those lazy ants are probably 
asleep. I remember one of the first 
ants’ nests I made,’’ he went on. 
‘‘T made the same mistake that you 
did. I went to look at my nest one 


AT 
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day and there were only one 
or two ants moving. All the 
others lay as though dead. 
T thought I had hurt them in 


moving them. Imagine 

how surprised and glad 

I was when I went to 

look at them again and 

found them all moving 
about as lively as ever.’’ 

‘“Why are all these 
ants running back and 
forth from cor- 
ner?’? Chink asked. 
looked carefully. 

‘*T believe that is where they are 
putting all the trash and litter. 
Ants are very neat. They keep 
their nests and _ themselves 
clean.”’ 

‘‘This ant acts queer,’’ Red 
said. ‘‘See how it twists and 
turns. ”’ 

‘*Maybe she ate too much 
and has a stomach ache,”’ said 
Cousin Bob. 

‘*T think she hasn’t had any 
breakfast,’’ said Kegs. ‘‘See 
how thin her middle is.”’ 

‘¢T think I know what she is 
doing,’’ said Grandpa, ‘‘and 
T’ll tell you about it. But first 
let’s put the cover back on and 
let the ants settle down for a 
while. If we don’t, we may 


Grandpa 
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awaken the sleepers and they prob- 
ably need rest.”’ 

‘‘Here’s the cover.’’ David 
placed it carefully over the glass. 

‘*Let’s sit out on the step of the 
well house,’’ said Red, ‘‘while 
Grandpa tells us about the queer 
ant.”’ 

‘‘The ant wasn’t so queer as you 
might think,’’ Grandpa told them. 

‘*Then why did it act that way ?”’ 
Coralee wanted to know. 

‘““Coralee, that ant was bathing. 
After all she didn’t ask us to come 
peeping into her home.”’ 

‘*T’ll bet she was trying to wash 
her back,’’ laughed Red. 

‘*She was probably cleaning her 
antenne,’’ Grandpa corrected him. 
‘*She is most careful about them. 
She would rather lose an eye than 
an antenna.”’ 

‘Those are her feelers, aren’t 
they, Grandpa?’’ Chink asked. 

‘*Yes, and since she lives most of 
her life in dark burrows she needs 
feelers more than she does eyes. 
Her feelers are also her nose. She 
can detect the odor of her own nest, 
so she knows when she is at home.”’ 

‘What do you know about 
that!’’ Red marveled. 

‘*What do you know about this ?’’ 
laughed Grandpa. ‘‘The ant’s 
eyes are very poor and in the dark 
she might fail to recognize her own 
sisters, but there is one part of her 
feeler that tells her when a mem- 
ber of her own family is present.’’ 

‘“‘How does she keep her feelers 
clean, Grandpa?’’ asked Coralee. 
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‘‘She has a little brush on her 
wrist. You might think it more 
like a circular comb,’’ Grandpa ex- 
plained. ‘‘It is funny to see her 
lift her leg over the antenna and 
swiftly draw it through the comb.”’ 

‘*We’ll watch for that next time 
we take the cover off the nest,’’ 
said Coralee. 

‘‘My, what a lot of things there 
are to learn about ants,’’ said Kegs. 

‘‘We haven’t begun yet,’’ said 
Grandpa. 

**T should say not,’’ Andy agreed. 
‘“‘We haven’t said a word about 
carpenter ants or about ant cows.”’ 

‘“‘What are ant cows?’’ asked 
Red and Kegs in one breath. 

‘*Wait a minute,’’ Grandpa pro- 
tested, ‘‘it’s time for lunch.”’ 

The Spartans looked so impa- 
tient that Grandpa paused on his 
way to the gate. ‘‘Why not get a 
book about ants at the library ?’’ 
he asked. ‘‘Then we’ll know what 
to look for.”’ 

do it!’? David called after 
him. ‘‘I’ll go to town with Dad 
today and get one.”’ 

‘‘That’s fine,’ Grandpa 
swered, ‘‘and maybe you’d like this 
little verse. It was written by a 
man named Oliver Herford.’”’ By 
this time Grandpa and Andy were 
halfway up the lane. Grandpa 
turned and shouted back at them: 
‘**My child, behold the cheerful 

ant, 
How hard she works each day; 
She works as hard as adamant, 
Which is very hard, they say.’ ”’ 
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THE SHOWER-BATH BIRD 


A story about a strange little feathered friend 


by GERTRUDE W. SMYTHE 


OB AND his daddy were picnicking in the woods near a little 
splashing waterfall. Bob was sitting on a log, looking at the 
water. Suddenly he saw a strange thing. 

‘‘Daddy,’’ he cried, ‘‘a little bird flew out of the waterfall. Look, 
there he goes!”’ 

Daddy watched the little brown bird skimming along near the water. 

‘“‘That’s a dipper, Bob,’? he said. ‘‘His nest must be under the 
waterfall.’’ 

‘*What an odd place to have a nest! Isn’t it wet and cold back there ?”’ 

a bit. Let’s try to find it.”’ 

Bob looked for a nest of twigs and grass, and he was surprised when 
Daddy said, “I see it! It’s near that stone, just under the little 
trickle of water.”’ 

‘**T see only a piece of moss,’’ Bob said in a disappointed tone. 


‘‘That’s the nest. It’s round, like an upturned saucer, and is made 
of moss. Inside, it 


is snug and warm. 
The dipper always _ Picture by 
builds his nest near =MARJORIE 
the water. Some- yartwelt 
times he builds it 

right under a wa- 

terfall. Then he has a show- 
er bath every time he goes az 
in or out of his front door.”’ i "he 

**T don’t see the bird any- 
where. I wonder where he 
went,’’ Bob puzzled. 

‘*He’s probably walking 
around under the water, 
looking for his supper. He 
can even fly under water, 
using short, stubby 
wings like two little oars. 
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Let’s watch; we may see him again.” 

Bob and his daddy sat very still and 
watched. Presently the little brown 
bird darted right out of the water. 
They could plainly see his white breast 
with a brown belt across it. He flew 
to a stone and there he stood, jerking 
his head up and down in a funny, quick 
way. 

“That’s why he’s called the dipper,” 
Daddy said, “because he dips his head 
up and down.” 

“I think I'll call him ‘the shower- 
bath bird,’ ”’ Bob laughed, “because he’s 
so fond of the water.” 


Our Stamp Collectors 


(Continued from page 25) 
history books in telling us about an 
event. One of these Vatican stamps, 
with the crown and crossed keys that 
are symbols of the Pope’s power, is 
shown this month. 


The third stamp shown gives us a 
welcome change from stories of wars 
and politics, for it commemorates one 


of man’s victories over nature. It was 
issued by Belgium in honor of Pro- 
fessor Auguste Piccard. In the balloon 
pictured on the stamp Professor Pic- 
card rose nearly twice as high as any 
balloonist ever had risen before him. 

Of course there are in your album 
many other stamps that portray cur- 
rent events. When you know the stories 
behind your stamps, they become more 
than mere pieces of paper and have a 
real meaning. 


Table Blessing 
By BLANCHE SAGE HASELTINE 
I know this food 
Is life from Thee. 
Now bless it, Lord, 
To strengthen me. 
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Archery 


(Continued from page 32) 


two ordinary chicken feathers and cut 
both ends off, leaving about 2 inches of 
feather. Slip one through the slit in 
each arrow and push it down about 114 
inches from the end. (See figure 2.) Hold 
the feather in place and wrap that end 
of each arrow tightly with a coarse 
thread. Cut a notch in this end of the 
arrow that will fit on the center string 
in the bow. 

Whittle a point on the other end of 
both arrows with a pocket knife and 
drive pins into the pointed ends. When 
the pins have been driven in firmly, cut 
off their heads with the pliers. Leave 
the pin protruding only about 14 inch. 
This makes a point on the arrow that 
will stick and hold to a cardboard tar- 
get. Now paint the wooden parts, and 
the bow and arrow is ready for use. 
Slip the arrow through the center hole 
of the bow, place the notched end on 
the string and draw. Aim very care- 
fully at your target. Never aim at any 
person, animal, or bird, and make cer- 
tain that no one is standing between 
you and the target or close to it. 

A handy little target that is easily 
tacked to a tree, telephone pole, or fence 
post can be made on a piece of white 
cardboard 12 inches square. Draw a 
circle 12 inches in diameter on the card- 
board. Inside of this circle leave a 
space of 1 inch and draw a smaller 
circle. Repeat this until six circles 
have been drawn. The last circle will 
be 2 inches in diameter. Begin at the 
outside circle and paint the space be- 
tween it and the next circle some dark 
color. Leave the next space white. 
Paint the next dark, and so on. Leave 
the center white. (See figure 3.) 
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HORIZONTAL 


. Bonbons 
. A festival held in mem- 


ory of Christ’s resur- 
rection 
. To break violently 


. To eat 


Cross Word Puzzle 


By WILLIAM EVERETTE NoRTH (14 years) 


32. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
38. 
40. 
41. 


Lamar, Ark. 


The egg of an insect 
Yes 

Senior (abbr.) 

Rhode Island (abbr.) 
Fearful 

Father 

To subdue 


. Preposition 

. Salt (chemical sign) 

. Russian ruler 

. Woman’s name (pos- 


sessive) 


. To enter again 
. Any flatfish 


. To talk wildly 

. Saturday (abbr.) 
. Not on time 

. A mimic 


. A-slip of paper; a tag 


. Hastened 
. Postscript (abbr.) 


. To drink slowly 
. A beverage 
. Street (abbr.) 


. The whole 
. Egg cells 


. Red cross (abbr.) 


. Snakelike fish 

. Collection of facts 

. A fruit 

. Savory 

. Spanish coin 

. Portable covered chairs 


VERTICAL 


. One who scrapes 

. Folds 

. Part of roof 

. East-southeast (abbr. ) 
. Thursday (abbr.) 


. The fluid of a plant 
. A drink 

. Border 

. Man’s name 

. Sol 

. Adam’s wife 

. Thin, crimpy fabric 
. To fasten 

. To pain 

. Close-woven, glossy 


silk cloth 


. Young devils 
. Encountered 
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The Cafe at Diamond Bar 
Ranch 


(Continued from page 10) 


Mr. Johnson to repair your playhouse,” 
he said. that be perfectly satis- 
factory?” 

“Ye-es, I think so,” said Patricia and 
Donald together. 

“We will let it go at that today,” said 
the gray-haired stranger as he started 
towards the car, “but you’ll hear from 
us soon. Good-by, and better luck in 
the future.” 

Two days went by. The third morn- 
ing Donald brought from the mail box 
a letter with a Los Angeles postmark. 
It was addressed to Donald and Patricia 
Lawson. “You read it, Pat,” he said as 
he handed it to her. ‘“You’re older than 
I am.” 

Patricia’s voice trembled with excite- 
ment when she read: 


To my little American Cousins: 

It was stupid of me, very stupid, not 
to realize that I ruined your business at 
the height of the season. Please ex- 
cuse my poor driving and accept this 
check, which will partly repay you for 
your loss. 


. Daddy 

. A pat 

. Element (abbr.) 
. Father 

. Paid publicity 

. A noun suffix 

. Southeast (abbr.) 


ANSWER TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLE: 
The race is not always to the swift. 
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I want to know more about a little 
girl who is such a good cook. I also 
want to see my aunt Ruth, and to judge 
for myself if a little boy knows what 
he is talking about when he says his 
mother is pretty. 

I have inclosed your tickets. I shall 
expect to see you soon, and we shall at- 
tend the games together. 

Your loving cousin, 
Henry. 

P. S. Believe me, your country is 
so big that I had no idea whose house 
I had damaged. 

A few days later Mother, Patricia, 
and Donald stood by the side of the road, 
waiting for the bus. José had the big 
suit cases all ready to be stowed away 
ontop. Patricia was so excited that she 
could hardly keep quiet when she saw 
the big bus start down the hill. Mother 
was wearing her pretty new dress, and 
Donald looked almost grown-up in his 
best suit with the long trousers. 

He took his mother’s hand and looked 
up at her proudly. “Your eyes are all 
blue and shiny, like your hat,” he said. 
“I know Cousin Henry will think you’re 
pretty.” 


The Prayer of Faith 


WEE WISDOM readers can help themselves 
and others by saying this prayer 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here, 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


This prayer is used by boys and girls all over the 
world, for wherever Wee Wisdom goes children learn 
to say The Prayer of Faith. But maybe you do not 
know that you can get it in motto form, done in lovely 
colors, and beautifully framed. Why not send for this 
pictured prayer and hang it in your room where you 
can see it every day. It will remind you always that 
God really is your “help in every need.” The 

price is 


LESSONS FOR YOUNG STUDENTS 


No doubt you have often wanted to ask questions 
about God, health, Truth—about many things that you 
do not understand. You will find these questions an- 
swered in Lessons for Young Students, a little booklet 
that was written by Imelda Octavia Shanklin, who 
was once the editor of Wee Wisdom. Following each 
lesson there is an exercise to help you check up on 
what you have learned. This booklet now 

sells for 25 cents 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LEAFLET 


Why do you go to Sunday school? To study the 
Bible, of course, and learn how to make your life what 
God intended it to be. But sometimes the words in 
the Bible are big and hard to understand. You will 
find the Unity Sunday School Leaflet a help in ex- 
plaining the lessons. It tells the wonderful Bible 
stories so that you can understand them, besides bring- 
ing you an interesting story based on the lesson, and 
other features. It will come to you fifty-two 
weeks for 


THE FOUR-LEAFED CLOVER 


This is a story about Peter, a merry-hearted lad who 
made his living selling pans from door to door. Peter 
had many friends, but he almost lost them all when 
one day some one started a story about him that was 
not true. On the very same day, as it turned out, 
Peter became the happiest boy in the land. Send for 
The Four-Leafed Clover and see what really happened 
to Peter. This book has a three-color stiff 

cover and many pictures. Price, 50 cents 
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Connie’s Birthday Surprise 
(Continued from page 20) 


grass to think about running away. He 
was a fox terrier puppy, Connie decided. 

He trotted to meet her. His short 
tail wagged so hard and so fast that 
Connie almost expected to see it drop 
right off any moment. 

She shook her finger at the little fel- 
low. “Now, when you see Pedro after 
this, you must run right home. Oh, 
you’re a pretty little dog, aren’t you? 
I’ve never seen you before. Where do 
you live?” 

The puppy shook himself once more 
and looked up at her in friendly fash- 
ion. Really his expression was ador- 
able, Connie thought. She patted his 
head and told him to be sure to come 
back to meet Bobby tomorrow. Pedro 
had evidently not hurt him at all, for 
he seemed comfortable and playful. 

Just then Connie heard some one 
whistling. She could not see who it 
was, but she decided that it must be her 
aunt. She looked at the pretty brown- 
and-white fox terrier. Perhaps the 
little dog noticed her puzzled expres- 
sion, for he whined a polite little whine. 

The little girl called out excitedly, 
“Aunt Ethel! Aunt Ethel! are you 
whistling for Bobby? O Aunt Ethel, 
is this Bobby?” 

“Well!” exclaimed Aunt Ethel, hurry- 
ing to Connie’s side of the hedge. “That 
lively puppy—he got out somehow while 
we went down the street, and we were 
so careful about him! Now you’ve seen 
him before your birthday. Oh, dear!” 

Connie picked Bobby up and hugged 
him. She laughed happily. “Don’t 
you worry, Aunt Ethel, I’m happy to 
have Bobby. Maybe I wouldn’t have 
him at all if I hadn’t heard Pedro growl- 
ing at somebody’s dog and gone to pro- 
tect it.” 
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cork for flower 


LUCILLE MORGAN ISON. 


Here are the patterns for two fairies and 


their boats. The girl rides on the water 
lily. The boy on the duck. 

The cork to be placed under the duck 
should be an inch and a half long. Split 
it lengthwise through the center. (See 
diagram.) After you have cut out the 
duck and folded it along the two dotted 
lines so that the printed matter is on the 
inside, paste the bottom of the duck to the 
flat surface of the cork. Paste the duck’s 
head and neck together. Cut out both sides 
of the boy fairy. Put paste on his head 
and the upper part of his body and put 
both sides together. This leaves his hands 
and legs not pasted. Paste the boy astrad- 
dle of the duck, with one hand on each side 
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of the duck’s neck. (See diagram.) 

Half an inch cut off the larger end 
of a round cork makes a float for the girl 
fairy. Stick a straight pin through the 
cork from the bottom, near one edge. (See 
diagram.) Cut out sections of the flower 
and the girl fairy. Paste the larger sec- 
tion of the flower (B) on the float so the 
pin will stick through at dot B. On this 
paste the smaller section of the flower (A). 

Bend the front section of the fairy at the 
waist and paste her skirt to the flower so 
that she sits upright with her back against 
the pin. Paste back section of fairy on 
over the pin. A thumb tack on the bottom 
of each cork will help it float erectly. 
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The Story of a Great Love 
(Continued from page 36) 


to get good things for others. 

In the story for today we have an- 
other great man, Hosea. Hosea loved 
God in much the same way that Je- 
sus Christ loved Him. He also under- 
stood God’s laws. But Hosea’s young 
wife loved the life of the idol wor- 
shipers. Her mistakes brought trou- 
ble on her and Hosea, and she was 
finally to be sold as a slave. Because 
of his love for her, Hosea bought her 
and took her back to his home. In this 
way he showed a great forgiving love. 
After that he tried to teach the people 
that God was a loving God who could 
forgive all sins. Our Bible lesson for 
today gives a part of Hosea’s advice to 
his people. Read Hosea 14:4, 9. 

Each of us wants kindness and jus- 
tice and love in his heart. We can learn 
to be kind and just and forgiving by 
studying the lives of those who have 
shown these qualities. 

A helpful thought for this week is: 

Because God forgives me I forgive 
others. 

a— 


A Pillow Top of Circles 
(Continued from page 16) 

think you have enough, then start sew- 
ing them together. Place two circles 
face together and whip the edges to- 
gether for about half an inch. Flatten 
out these two circles, then place an- 
other circle face down on one of them 
and tack it in the same way. When you 
have finished the center of the pillow, 
add a row of yellow circles all the way 
around and then a row of green. 

Now tack the pillow top to the green 
cover with tiny stitches. Use green 
thread. Put the cover on the pillow and 
whip the open side shut. 
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AUGUST@1S WEE WISDOM’S 


BIRTHDAY MONTH. WILL 
YOU HELP TO CELEBRATE BY 
SENDING A SUBSCRIPTION 
TO SOME LITTLE FRIEND? 
JUST FILL OUT THE BLANK 
BELOW AND MAIL IT TO THE 


EDITOR 


| Editor of Wee Wisdom, 
| 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


| In honor of Wee Wisdom’s birthday I 

| wish to send my friend a year’s subscrip- | 
tion beginning with the August number. I , 

inclose $1 for my order. 


| Friend’s name 


he 
| Street and number ......... 
wer 
he 
his 
the | 
va | Street and number ..................- 
on 
om 
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“No matter how much you like to 
cook, August is not a month to spend 
in the kitchen,’ mused Mrs. Miller as 
she waited for the cooking club to 
gather one midsummer day. 

The screen door squeaked and Mrs. 
Miller looked up. “Oh, hello,” she said. 
“Trying to surprise me?” 

The girls crowded around trying to 
guess from the materials spread out on 
the table what they were going to cook 
that afternoon. All sorts of dishes 
were mentioned, but Mrs. Miller shook 
her head. 

“You will never guess, so I’ll tell 
you,” she said at last. “It’s pudding! 
Not one pudding but two, and they are 
regular August desserts. Some people 
call them cakes. They are so simple 
that even Father could make them.” 


ICE BOX PUDDING 
14% cupful chopped dates 
cupful chopped 
nut meats 
3 tablespoonfuls 
cream 
cupful marshmal- 
lows cut in small 
pieces B 
5 large Graham 
crackers (crushed) ~ 
Mix cream, dates, 
nuts, marshmallows, 
and cracker crumbs. 
Shape in a roll and 
let stand in the ice 
box overnight. Cut 
in slices and serve with plain or whipped 
cream. This will make 3 large or 4 small 
servings. 
ICE BOX CAKE OR PUDDING 
1 dozen sweet chocolate wafers or cookies 
Y pint whipped cream 
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Tayloy Keith, 


Spread each cookie with whipped cream, 
placing the cookies on top of each other 
until all are used. Lay the column over on 
its side, on a platter. Spread the rest of 
the cream over the outside of the column 
and let stand in the ice box several hours, 
or until the cream is set. Slice and serve. 

“There is one thing wrong with both 
these recipes,” said Daisy Dean when 
she had finished writing. 

“Why, what is that?” inquired Mrs. 
Miller. 

Daisy Dean laughed. “Let stand in 
the ice box overnight,” she quoted. 
“That means we won’t find out how 
they taste.” 

Mrs. Miller’s eyes twinkled. “I be- 
lieve you are hinting,” she said laugh- 
ing. “We'll attend to the tasting to- 
morrow. Just now you may chop the 
nuts and dates. Marjorie may cut up 
the marshmallows and roll the crackers, 
while Ann Beth whips the cream for 
the second  pud- 
ding.” 

Soon the girls 
had finished their — 
tasks and the pud- | 
dings were ready 
for the ice box. 

“When you put 
your puddings in, 
bring me a bottle of 
milk and the cov- 
ered glass jar on 
the lower shelf,” said Mrs. Miller. 

Marjorie clapped her hands. “Milk 
chocolate!” she cried. “There’s nothing 
better to drink on a warm day than cold 
milk chocolate.” 
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Surprises and Secrets 


FROM THE EDITOR'S DESK 


Now that you have read the August number of WEE 
WIspoM, I am quite sure all of you agree that it is the 
very best magazine we have ever published. Perhaps it 
is only natural that the August magazine should be just 
a little better than the other numbers, for August is WEE 
WISDOM’s birthday month. In celebration of our birth- 
day we have used more of your work. Please accept our 
thanks for your help. 


Just the other day several little friends told me how 
much they enjoy WEE WISDOM. Some of them also told 
me that they do not like to wait a whole month for the 
next chapter of a continued story. This was a surprise 
to me. But perhaps many of you feel the same way as 
these little friends do, so I want to tell you why we 
print long, continued stories. Every month we try to 
have at least one story that each child who reads the 
magazine will really enjoy. If we are to have such stories 
for our friends, we cannot let any one story take up too 
much space. And some of our very best stories are long 
ones that would fill all of WEE WISDOM from cover to 
cover if printed in one issue. So we have to divide them 
into chapters and print them one chapter at a time. I 
am sure you are glad we gave you “The Sea Cave’s 
Secret” even though it is long. Now that I have told you 
why we publish continued stories, I should like to have 
you write and tell me what you think about it. 
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JACK 


wee WiSDOM 


“Whoopee! Here comes the post- “Say, I’d like to have this maga- 
man!” cried Don, and away he _ zine too,” declared Jack. “How do 
went to meet the mail carrier half- you get it?” 


way up the block. “You just send your order to the 
Jack wondered why Don was so Unity School of Christianity in 
excited, but he too started running Kansas City, and they will send 
when he saw Don returning with Wee Wisdom to you for a whole 
something in his hands and a big year. It just costs $1,” was Don’s 


smile on his face. reply. : 
“Look, Jack, my Wee Wisdom “Come along, and let’s show your 1 
has come!” Don shouted. copy to Mother. I bet anything she 
“Wee Wisdom! What is that?” will let me send for it,” said Jack 
asked Jack. eagerly. 
“It’s a magazine,” explained Don, Away went the two boys to 
“and it has the best stories in it, show Wee Wisdom to Jack’s mother. 
and ever so many other things!” Maske a: 
“What other things?” asked Jack who does not know about 
Jack. Wee Wisdom. Why not let his 


“Well, let’s sit on the steps and mother see your copy? Maybe then 
Pll show it to you,” suggested Don. she will order a subscription and 
Down they sat and examined every month the postman will bring 
Wee Wisdom from cover to cover. your friend a copy too, 


Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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